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Community Stupidity 


HOW REAL-ESTATE PROMOTION CREATES CONGESTION AND 
REDUCES VALUES 


By FREDERICK L. 


HIS statement concerns but two 

T phases of the many complex prob- 

lems surrounding the building of 

our cities,—windows in the walls upon the 
party line, and the width of rear yards. 

It is my belief that the congested con- 
dition within our larger cities, the rapid 
shifting of districts, and the resulting 
uncertainty of land values, may, in a large 
degree, be traced directly to the fact that 
we have not properly considered either of 
these problems, nor made any adequate 
attempt to solve them by proper laws 
and ordinances. 

The laws of New York City on these 
two subjects are typical; this argument 
is, therefore, based upon conditions in 
that city, for it is there that the greatest 
amount of data and material exists upon 
which the facts required in a demonstra- 
tion may be established. The argument 
also presupposes city blocks approximating 
the size in New York City, of a varying 
length and about 200 feet in width. 

The first proposition is this: The use of 
windows in the wall along the party line 
produces congestion, is the most important 
of all factors tending toward the creation 
of the present inadequate width of yards 
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in the rear, and in the end reduces the 
earning power of money invested in realty. 

I shall assume, in this argument, that 
the majority of structures of a commercial 
nature are built by promotors. I believe 
this to be a fact. The motives of the opera- 
tor are the promotion fee and a quick sale. 
A careful study of the trend of develop- 
ment, both in districts and blocks, shows 
us that the first operations in any given 
districts are almost without exception 
confined to corners and to isolated plots 
within a block. In other words, it is rare 
to find one side or even a quarter of a 
block solidly developed at one time; the 
tendency is to select alternate plots. The 
reasons for this are perfectly obvious; 
windows are permitted along the property 
line, and by building thus upon alternate 
pieces of property, it is possible—for a 
time at least—to show an excellent rent roll. 
It is, therefore, easy to sell, for there are 
buyers of gold bricks still in the world. 
Thus also is it possible, by the lure of 
light offices in a new building, in a good 
neighborhood, to fill the building at a low 
rent. I say low rent; for that statement 
there is a reason: The promotor has not 
deducted from his plot or floor-space any 
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area for lights for the offices within the 
center of the building, and, of course, he 
can use a low unit for his rental price,- 
his neighbor furnishes light. 

What occurs a little later when the 
adjoining owner, feeling the tax burden, 
improves (?) his property? 

The tenant with the long-term lease, 
having been wise enough to insert a clause 
to the effect that the closing of the side 
windows would vacate his lease, moves to 
other quarters. The tenant with the 
short-term lease either moves or secures 
an appreciable reduction in rent—and 
the owner pockets his loss. 

The above is not a theoretical case. One 
who has watched the changes in occupancy 
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which occur in building after building of 


the type considered, and has known the 
anxiety of the landlord during the period 
when his neighbor took back his own, does 
not ask for further demonstration. 
one is in doubt, consider the matter with a 
landlord of a narrow building approxi- 
mately go feet deep, after the block has 
been completely built up. 

By the absolute prohibition of this 
vicious practice of allowing windows in the 
walls along the party line, or by providing 
that such windows be adjudged a material 
damage to the adjacent owner, can we 
not eliminate the basic cause of dark 
offices, insufficient yards in the rear, shift- 
ing occupancy and property values, and 
inadequate return upon investment? Pro- 
motors will then be forced to provide an 
ample plottage if they wish to erect a high 
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building; they will be forced to light all of 


their building if they wish to rent, and they 
will adjust the total volume of the build- 
ing to its ultimate and natural earning 
power,—not to an earning power based 
upon the possession of light and air which 
belongs to an adjacent owner. 

With this prohibition,—which is in fact 
no prohibition at all, but rather a protec- 
tion,—buildings will in the end assume a 
natural relation to the block and plot. 
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The second proposition is this: The 
present legal requirements as_ regards 
width of yards at the rear has developed 
a most uneconomic type of commercial 
structure. 

It is my belief that the volume of unoc- 
cupied space within a block is the most 
important of all factors bearing upon the 
economic side of building operations. 

Of the many elements controlling the 
stability of rental values and, in conse- 
quence, the stability of property values, 
none is of greater importance than the 
proper adjustment between the volume 
of the buildings and the unoccupied space 
at the rear within the block. 

Of the many factors which determine the 
relation of income to investment, there is 
none of greater importance than the above 
regulation. 

The present revenue from buildings in 
highly developed areas, even when build- 
ings are calculated as fully occupied, shows 
an inadequate return upon the invest- 
ment. This condition results from a great 
variety of causes; but the indications point 
directly and very clearly to one in particu- 
lar as being the principal factor. This is 
the low return in rents from, and the 
decreased percentage of occupancy in, the 
lower rear portions of buildings in such 
areas. 

It is perfectly obvious that, by providing 
more light for the lower stories in the rear, 
we could increase the earning power of 
such stories. While such an arrangement 
would quite naturally reduce the return 
in rental from the upper floors, yet there 
are many examples which conclusively 
prove that by a proper adjustment of the 
depth of yard to the number of stories 
the total income from the building might 
not only be held at the same figure but in 
some cases actually increased. 

Assume, for example, two conditions: 

1. A block entirely occupied, with the 
total volume of the buildings equal to the 
maximum now allowed by law. 
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2. A block, one-half of which has been 
developed along one side street to the 
same height as above. 

We know, all other factors being the 
same, that the buildings noted under the 
second case will produce a much greater 
return than the corresponding buildings 
under the first case. 

The upper stories in both cases will pro- 
duce approximately the same income per 
square foot. The lower stories of the first 
case however, will earn less than in the 
second. 

Let us assume that the width of the yard 
or open space in the rear be increased in 
scheme No. 1; what will be the result? 

(a) Loss of income on upper floors. 

(b) Increased income on lower floors. 

What does this prove? 

First. That we can decrease the depth 
of buildings without decreasing the income. 

Second. That we can, therefore, pro- 
vide buildings at less cost which will pro- 
duce exactly the same income. 

Third. That the rate of money invested 
in realty can be made to produce a greater 
return than is now possible under present 


conditions by the very simple method of 


increasing the width of the courts or yards 
in the rear. 
If has been stated that if this be true, 


the problem would naturally solve itself 


without the necessity of imposing laws 
and ordinances. 

There is a sound, fundamental reason why 
the proper space or volume within the block 
will never result from economic causes alone. 
To produce the recognized desired result, 
namely, a greater volume of unoccupied 
space within the block without resorting to 
ordinances, requires absolute co-operation on 
the part of every property owner upon the 
block. 

This voluntary co-operation is an absolute 
impossibility and, therefore, this law which 
seems to some so arbitrary or even confisca- 
tory in its nature, in the final analysis, is 
not an unreasonable condition imposed 


upon the owners of property; wt is an act 
which insures their investment against depre- 
ciation resulting directly from the acts of 
others. 

It also provides—-an important element 
in progress—that realty can be made to 
produce a better and a more reasonable 
return upon the money invested in it. 

Let us see how this appears when repre- 
sented graphically: (See next page.) 

Figure I represents the plan of a block 
200 by 400 feet, fully developed to a height 
of, say, sixteen stories. 

Figure II represents the cross-section 
through the block. 

These two diagrams are typical of New 
York mid-town development. 

In Figure II let the ordinates A, B, C, 
etc., represent graphically the total yearly 
income per floor. The curve is not based 
upon a survey, but is assumed from a gen- 
eral knowledge of rental values and the 
percentage of vacancies in the lower 
stories of such buildings. This latter is an 
exceedingly important factor. 

It should be obvious that there is a line 
representing the rear wall of the building 
somewhere between these two extremes 
which would produce the same income. 
It might be a vertical line, or it might be a 
series of steps. In the following diagrams 
a section through the large interior court 
of the Fifth Avenue building is shown as 
it exists: 

In Figures III and IV we have the same 
conditions as to width of block, the only 
difference being that the entire end of the 
block was developed by one owner who 
sought to avoid the loss resulting from the 
narrow yard or court. 

I doubt if a single example can be found 
where an owner, developing an entire 
block at one time, has not properly con- 
served his light. To propose to the owner 
of an entire block that he erect thereon 
buildings up to the limit of volume allowed 
by the present laws would be about as 
foolhardy a proposal as one could imagine, 
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The Tower of the Court of Abundance.—Louis C. Mullgardt, Architect 
The Dome of the Transportation Building.—Bliss & Faville, Architects 
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and yet when the block is subdivided, it is 
this same stupid proposition which becomes 
the basis upon which capital is invested. 

The report of the Heights of Buildings 
Commission of New York, 1913, estab- 
lished the general facts of the conditions 
previously stated. 

Assume that we have, through a careful 
survey, the following facts: 

(a) Buildings of approximately the same 
height occupying go per cent of the plot, 
block fully developed. 

I Totals rentals by floors,—fully oc- 
cupied. 

Il Total 
occupied. 

(b) Buildings of approximately the same 
height as above, occupying go per cent of 
plot, but with open spaces in rear. 

(I) Same as I above. 

(II) Same as II above. 

From these facts we could establish a 
set of curves from which it would be pos- 
sible to fix quite accurately the median 
line for depth of buildings and court set 
back which would represent the line of 
maximum income. 

We might also learn that a building law 
which forces a group to act as would an 
individual is not a set of restrictions but 
simply an ordinance of coéperation. 

To further illustrate the stupid manner 
in which building is permitted in New York 
City, one may glance at the appended 


rentals by floors,—actually 


floor-plan. It is typical for four different 
apartment hotels which are being erected, 
by one owner, upon four different parcels 
of land in adjacent blocks. In each case 
low buildings adjoin these thirteen-story 
structures, which are built upon plots 25 
by 100 feet, with yard space in the rear 
approximately 15 feet wide. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more 
stupid way of utilizing land values. The 
fire escapes adjoining the interior stairway 
are hardly wide enough for use under 
normal conditions. Who cares to contem- 
plate the descent of thirteen stories into 
that little hole, with a fire raging and 
smoke filling the shaft! 

The adjoining buildings are four stories 
in height. The rents in the lower four 
stories of the buildings under consideration 
are already shaded 25 per cent in the ask- 
ing price. What will happen when the 
adjoining property is developed? 

It would seem clear that had windows 
been prohibited in the walls along the 
party line, this vicious type of structure 
would not have been possible. The pro- 
moter, instead of selecting four isolated 
plots, would have secured the same area 
in one. He would have made provision 
for his own light, as he should do, and a 
fine residential section would not have 
been invaded by a class of building which 
is aS vicious in its conception as were the 
tenement houses of the lower East Side. 
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Without Knowing Why 


T A TIME when countless hands 
are beckoning forward, when great 
forces are sweeping us we know not 

whither, when the future seems to be 
calling as from a far-distant shore, it is 
not the fashion to look backward. 

And yet, perhaps, nothing has been so 
sharply wrought by the awful thing that 
hangs over the world like a pall as the 
precious image of the past which was 
created and bequeathed to us by our 
fathers. Even those who have been most 
eagerly and ardently bent upon the wor- 
ship of the future have paused for a 


moment, at least, to heed the cry of grief 


over the loss of irreplaceable treasures. 
One had no need to be an architect in 
order to sorrow over Rheims, Arras, 
Louvain—for it is precisely at such mo- 
ments that we discover how common is 
our heritage and our reverence, for im- 
mortal loveliness belongs to all men. 

And thus our attention is momentarily 
arrested, and we are brought to realize the 
otherwise forgotten fact that progress 
consists quite as much in knowing where 
we are going as in tearing recklessly along. 
But shall we stop—can we stop—for more 
than a moment? Or must we blindly work 
our way through an age wherein we may 
at least ask ourselves what we are adding 
to the past which we inherited? 

It is not the fashion to ask these ques- 
tions. We are commended to have faith 
and to fall in with the eager host—the 
great army which is bent upon action 
“without knowing why.” 

And, as usually happens in great human 
crises, a voice has spoken to one of the 
great nations as though out of the past. 
It might speak similarly to any one of the 
other participants in the war—it would 
surely speak the same message to us of the 
United States—a message which is perhaps 
the deepest and the most human of all 


those which have so far been given us as a 
result of the war. It was printed in the 
Literary Supplement oa recent issue of the 
London Times, and we are glad to accord 
it a place in the columns of the JouRNAL. 
Noarchitect can read it without being grate- 
ful to the man from whose pen it came. 


German and English Sins 


“There is music which seems to express the 
musician’s love of his native country. It tells us 
nothing about that country and yet we hear his 
love in it; and when we hear it, whether he is a 
Scotchman or a Czech or a Norwegian, we think of 
our own native country and remember the fields 
that we played in when we were children, or the 
path along the river, or the primrose woods; some- 
thing quite different from anything that he remem- 
bered, but the music of his memory revives ours and 
his past becomes ours, reborn in this new shape of 
music. Then we know how strong this love of our 
own native country is and are surprised to find it so 
deep in our hearts, as if it were a treasure there long 
hidden from ourselves. All over the world there are 
men with this love for many different places, some 
glorious by nature or ennobled by the work of man, 
others quiet and humble or ugly, even, to a stranger’s 
eyes; but all have the same love and a tune will revive 
it in them. 

“And now the war revives it, like a tune, but 
with pain and anxiety rather than the pleasant sor- 
row that comes with music. We think of those quiet 
towns native to many Belgians and Frenchmen, 
towns they remembered from their childhood, which 
must have seemed to them everlasting like the hills; 
and now they are ruined and defiled by strange 
enemies who had no quarrel with them and did not 
know themselves why they did it, did not even 
believe that such things could be done before they 
were given the word to march and do them. The 
very fact that they can be done is a pain to us, as if 
we were suddenly made aware, of a madness in the 
nature of man that causes him to hate what he 
loves and to desecrate what is sacred to him. For 
the Germans, too, love their native country; for 
each of them there is some place that he remembers 
from childhood; and they have made songs which, 
when we hear them, are our own songs to us and 
sacred with our love of our own homes. So when 
they ravage and destroy they are laying waste 
their own hearts and making their own music 
unintelligible to themselves. It is not merely a 
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fancy that men who have done this wrong to others 
will never again feel this same tenderness for their 
past and its happy places. Germany has put away 
all childish things in her desire for power; she is 
killing her own childish memories while she destroys 
what others remember; and this, we may be sure, 
thousands of her soldiers know in their hearts. 
They will never be able to see their own native 
towns without thinking what they did in the towns 
of Belgium. They will be cut off from the past of 
their innocence by that crime of their country, even 
though in them it was a crime of mere obedience. 

“So the best of them will suffer and purify them- 
selves by suffering. Life is hard for the wrongdoer 
no less than for him to whom the wrong is done, and 
hard in proportion to his power of repentance. 
‘Macbeth’ is a tragedy, not a melodrama, because 
Macbeth himself was tempted by a conjunction of 
circumstances to commit a crime far below the level 
of his nature. The tragedy is not in the murder but 
in the violence he did to himself; and so now the 
Germans are doing a violence to themselves that 
will bring its own ghostly revenge upon them and 
upon the spirit of the whole nation. But there are 
some who will say it is mere sentimentality to talk 
of the places they have destroyed when they have 
killed so many men and women. They themselves 
ask what is Rheims Cathedral compared with the 
life of one German soldier. They pretend to think 
it is merely a pile of stones, but we know it is more 
than that. Is the Rhine to them only running water 
when they make their songs and tell their stories 
about it? The Rhine is their river, running through 
their own past; and they would die in thousands 
where they now die in hundreds so that it might 
not be taken away from them. 

“But it is their river because they have made it 
theirs, with the cities and towers and vineyards on 
its banks; and so everywhere men’s native country 
is theirs because of what they and their fathers 
have done to it. It is pleasant to visit the wilds 
that are beautiful without the touch of man, but 
their beauty is always strange to us, like the stars 
or the sunrise, and it is not a thing we would die 
for, like that beauty of fields and towns and villages 
which our fathers have added to the earth. If the 
mountains were scarred and defiled by an invader 
they would soon be as they were before he came. But 
a ruined town is something gone for ever, something 
made by the mind of man that never repeats itself, 
something lost to the natives of it and their children 
yet unborn. So the Germans would not talk so of 
Rheims Cathedral, that glory of many generations, if 
they could understand that other men feel like them- 
selves, if they could know what a memory of them- 
selves they are stamping upon hearts like their 
own, 
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“Because we, too, have a beautiful country, and 
all of us our own childish memories of it, and because 
we have not lost all sympathy yet in national ego- 
tism and lust of conquest we know what the French 
and the Belgians suffer almost as if we ourselves 
were suffering it. Think, if you were born in some 
quiet western town, of its grey hedges broken and 
its grey church unroofed and blackened, the houses 
only ugly shells, the shady trees by the riverside 
smashed or felled. There are thousands of French- 
men and Belgians who must think of such things 
because they have happened, because they have 
been done in wantonness or with the pedantry of 
a docile people that will believe any deviltry it is 
taught. 

“We have a beautiful country, and we see its 
beauty now that we have enemies who would destroy 
it if they could. For all of us the memories of child- 
hood are made more vivid by their threats, that 
childhood which seems to us now so deep in a peace 
of the past. And yet that past and all its treasured 
bounty has been continually threatened and injured, 
not by an invading enemy, but in our own long peace 
and by ourselves. It was for us, as an old and civil- 
ized people, to preserve it for our children and to 
heighten it with the work of our hands and the char- 
acter of our time. But we have destroyed with a 
pedantry and wantonness of our own, and though 
our destruction has been slower than the German, 
it has often been as complete. As they assume that 
anything may be done for victory, so we have as- 
sumed that anything may be done for money. That 
is our doctrine, as foolish as their doctrine of war, 
and based upon the same trust in animal instincts 
and disbelief in the spirit. If the struggle for life is 
the ultimate fact of life, then it is right to conquer 
and ravage like the Germans, or to destroy your own 
past and make nothing of your present, like our- 
selves. Indeed, it is not only right, but inevitable; 
we are under an iron law that forces us to destroy 
beauty and to produce ugliness. But we do not 
believe in the iron law pleaded by Germany, and the 
future will not believe in the iron law pleaded by us. 
It will say that we destroyed beauty and produced 
ugliness because, like the Germans, we chose to 
believe nonsense in our greed. We talk of the laws 
of demand and supply; but men demand what they 
value and what they demand they supply. It is 
because we have not valued the beauty of our past 
so much as money that we have destroyed it and 
made no new beauty of our own to take its place. 
All those quiet streets of our old towns were beau- 
tiful, not because they were built by conscious 
artists, but because the men who lived in them 
valued living more than money. They would not 
ruin the place they lived in so that they might grow 
rich. But we, year by year, defile more and more 
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this island of our fathers, as if it were not our home 
inherited from them, but a mining-camp in a desert 
where we have settled for a few months to scratch 
for gold. 

“A beautiful town, such as our fathers made to 
live in and to love, is for us a curiosity to be visited 
in our holidays, dead like the curiosities we preserve 
in our museums. We can make nothing like it our- 
selves; we call it quaint and old-world, as if the men 
who built it had been of a different nature from ours 
or a race now extinct. So the Germans believe that 
the old doctrines of civilization are obsolete. They 
will conquer and destroy and afterward they will 
make a new world according to their own tastes. 
But we have been doing that for many years; and if 
we had done it thoroughly, if we had remade Eng- 
land all according to our modern pattern, what, we 
may ask ourselves, should we have worth preserving 
from the German destroyers? The means of making 
more money, perhaps, and producing more ugliness, 
but nothing that the future would miss if it were 
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destroyed. Let us remember that everything for 
which we now feel a passionate tenderness, every 
beauty that we would fight to preserve as we would 
fight for our wives and children, belongs to the past 
and was made not by us but by our fathers. We 
have been reckless in the destruction of their handi- 
work and in the defacement of the countryside that 
was handed down to us orderly and beautiful 
through their labors. But luckily our recklessness 
has not yet gone so far that we have nothing left to 
love and to fight for except ourselves. Luckily we 
still have a past that may teach us what to do with 
our future. There remain patches of the beauty of 
England undefaced, and places whose quiet is not 
incessantly broken by the noise of fools hurrying away 
from the ugliness they have made. That is what 
we are fighting to preserve, not the new England that 
we have made without knowing why; and when we 
have preserved it from the Germans at so great a cost, 
perhaps we shall have learnt wisdom enough to pre- 
serve it in future from ourselves and our own greed.”’ 


The Pomt of View in Approaching the 
Study of Architecture® 


By CHARLES H. BEBB, (F.) 


A great institute of learning, the University of 
Washington, has established a new department, the 
Department of Architecture, for the purpose of 
giving students a thorough training in the art and 
profession of architecture. 

A curriculum covering the course of four years 
and method of instruction has been adopted by the 
faculty. This embraces the usual training that long 
precedent has established, and which is supposed, 
at the end of the term, to equip the graduate to 
take his place in the world’s work in the practice of 
a great profession. But more is needed than a 
graduate’s certificate if he is going to do something 
worth while, and not merely adopt a profession as a 
means of making a livelihood. He must have a 
correct point of view in approaching the study of 
architecture, and a complete conception of the true 
meaning of the word. 

In the first place, we approach the study of 
architecture as an art. But what is the definition of 
the word art? It may be broadly defined as the 
tangible expression of the mentality of the human 
race, and no branch of the race has ever existed, even 
as far as we can go back into prehistoric times, 

*Address given before the Departments of Architecture 


and of Home Economics at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


which has not expressed itself in some form of art, 
no matter how primitive. 

Man was of necessity industrious; he had to find 
food for nourishment, weapons to obtain food and 
protect himself against wild animals, clothing and 
shelter to protect himself against the elements, all 
of which the physical side of his nature demanded. 
When he began to decorate his weapons, and draw 
rude outlines of fish and animals in silhouette on 
surfaces, his mentality found tangible expression, 
and intelligence and reason found play. The decora- 
tion of his weapons and of the primitive utensils he 
made use of was something super-added and not a 
necessity. When he began to draw outlines of fish 
and animals on surfaces, and carve rude imitations 
of them in the round, his art became isolated and 
served no utilitarian purpose. Now the underlying 
reason of his art effort was that it evoked sentiment, 
such as pleasure, admiration, surprise, or fear, as 
appealing to his fellow creatures, which points out 
the fact that all art is a social element and belongs 
to the community. 

It is well, therefore, that the student of architec- 
ture should go back to the beginning of art, and trace 
the expression, in its tangible form, of the evolving 
intelligence of the human race, from prehistoric man 
down to the first beginnings of architecture. 
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The Triumphal Arch in the Court of the Universe, Surmounted by a Group Representing Eastern Civilization. 
Mckim, Mead & White, Architects 


Looking Through the Arch is seen the Arcade Leading to the Court of Abundance.—Bliss & Faville, Architect 








POINT OF VIEW IN APPROACHING THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE 


The word architecture is defined by Russell 
Sturgis in his “Dictionary of Architecture and 
Building” as (a) “The art and process of building 
with some elaboration and with skilled labor,”’ and 
(b) ““The modification of structure, form, and color 
of houses, churches, and civic buildings, by means of 
which they become interesting as works of fine art.” 

I want to offer another definition, and define 
architecture as, “The physical expression in static 
form in space, of the mental activities of the human 
race, having relation to buildings in accordance 
with the laws of harmony in form and color. 

A complete history of the evolution of the intelli- 
gence of human race in book form has never been 
undertaken. It is written, however, in those books 
we call edifices, temples, and monuments of bygone 
times. If we are to express ourselves correctly and 
naturally in our buildings of today, we must have a 
thorough knowledge of the creative principles and 
laws which underlie the architectural style of bygone 
periods of greatest artistic achievement. 

To begin, then, with the keynote of the creative 
principles of architectural styles of bygone periods, 
it must be emphatically impressed on our minds 
that from the very earliest times religion and archi- 
tecture were born simultaneously and are closely 
connected and interwoven. From the dawn of 
civilization, and even prior to that time, the great 
human family which has occupied this terrestrial 
globe has endeavored to fathom the origin of the 
creation of the world, and has craved for life after 
death, and its intellectual force has converged in 
expressing this longing in different forms of religious 
theories and beliefs, in architecture, and prior to 
the invention of the printing-press it is not too 
much to say that this evolution of human thought 
was written in masonry. 

Now, therefore, in order intelligently to under- 
stand architectural styles of the past, it is necessary 
to know the motives and reasons which led to their 
creation. 

In acquiring this knowledge we shall find four 
periods of development corresponding to the infancy, 
adolescence, maturity, and decadence of the physical 
side of man, or to the four seasons of the year in 
nature—spring, summer, autumn, and winter, com- 
pleting a cycle of mental development and decay; 
we shall discover a second cycle of periods is 
evolving, and that the present era is in the second 
stage. 

I can make only the briefest reference to these 
periods, the first of which is the Egyptian, the infancy 
or beginning of human civilization. Its history 
starts about 4,000 B.C., and lasts until B.C. 525, 
when Egypt was conquered by the Persians, since 
which time it has never regained its freedom. 

When we take up the study of the history of 


Egyptian civilization we find that the governing 
power was vested in its priesthood. The religion of 
Egypt remained to the last a combination of ill- 
assorted streams of culture and thought, a confeder- 
ation of separate cults, inculcating a belief, not only 
in the immortality of the soul or spirit, but in the 
resurrection of the body as well. The Egyptian had 
an immense veneration for the past; he never dis- 
carded an ancient belief or practice. When a new 
thought was adopted, it was placed side by side with 
the ancient beliefs, no matter how inconsistent. The 
priests were the architects of ancient Egypt, it was 
their minds that directed the hands which built those 
time-defying monuments. The temples were store- 
houses of religious lore, which was sculptured or 
painted on their walls and ceilings. With this in 
view, it is not hard to understand the characteristics 
of these buildings which express immutability, 
horror of progress, conservation of traditional lines 
and primitive types, and the bending of forms of 
nature and mankind to the caprices of symbolism. 
Egyptian architecture symbolizes the condition of 
the human soul awakened from its long sleep in 
nature, and become conscious at once of its divine 
source and of the leaden burden of its fleshy enve- 
lope; in other words, humanity new-born. 

The second period of development, corresponding 
to adolescence or youth, is the Greek. In the archi- 
tecture of Greece the note of dread and mystery 
disappear and the terrors of childhood are out- 
grown. The reasoning faculties of the human mind 
are awakened. The Greeks were never bound to the 
past by the chains of tyrannical tradition. An in- 
herent love of liberty and taste for the beautiful are 
the characteristics of the ancient Greek peoples. In 
all the annals of history no race has bequeathed 
more precious gifts to humanity; the foundations of 
all arts, physical science, literature, poetry, and 
philosophy were laid by them, and their progress 
was extraordinarily rapid. 

An impassioned sense of beauty and enlightened 
reason characterize the productions of Greek 
architecture in ascending scale of excellence, culmi- 
nating in the Acropolis group. To fully appreciate 
the glory and wonder of this work you must know 
the history of the Greek people, and understand 
the dominant conditions which aroused their creative 
faculties to express themselves in such terms of 
beauty and harmony. 

The third and fourth periods, embracing the 
maturity and decay of human intelligence, as ex- 
pressed in architecture, are typified in Republican 
Rome on the one hand and Imperial Rome on the 
other. The history of the rise and fall of the Roman 
Empire is written in her buildings. The genius of 
Rome finds its most characteristic expression, not 
in temples to the high gods, but rather in those vast 
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and complicated structures, colosseums, basilicas, 
baths, amphitheaters, built for the amusement and 
purely temporal needs of the people. Republican 
Rome represents the strong manhood of the race, a 
soldier filled with the lust of war and love of glory 
and conquest. Imperial Rome symbolizes the de- 
generacy of the race, the soldier becomes conqueror, 
decked out in plundered finery and sunk in sensual- 
ity, tolerant of all who minister to his pleasures, but 
terrible to all who interfere with them. We must 
know and understand the history of the Roman 
people in order that we may appreciate the mental 
attitude which led to the creation of Roman archi- 
tecture; only by doing so will its true meaning be- 
come apparent to us. 

Thus it is that architecture mirrors the life of the 
individual and of the race written large in time and 
space. The terrors of childhood, the keen appetites 
and interests of youth, the strong, stern joy of 
conflict which comes with manhood, and the greed 
and cruelty of a materialized old age. 

The fall of Rome marks the end of the ancient 
pagan world, and what I have termed the first cycle 
of the evolution of human intelligence. 

The advent of the Christian era marks the begin- 
ning of the dark ages. It would seem as though the 
human mind had spent its energies; that after a 
period of fruitfulness it lay fallow for a period of a 
thousand to fifteen hundred years, a period of 
exhaustion and of recuperation. 

*“Tn course of time Christian civilization arose, 
and Gothic architecture is an expression of the 
Christian spirit. In it is manifest the reaction from 
licentiousness to asceticism. It is the first period 
in the second cycle of the evolution of the mind of 
man. There is a certain mental analogy between 
the Egyptian and Gothic periods. In both there is 
the same deeply religious spirit, both convey in 
some obscure, but potent manner, the sense of the 
soul dwelling near the surface of life. There is the 
same love of mystery and of symbolism, and in both 
may be observed the tendency to create strange 
composite figures to typify transcendental ideas, the 
sphinx and the gargoyle, for instance. The condi- 
tions under which architecture flourished were not 
dissimilar, for each was formulated and controlled 
by small, well-organized bodies of sincerely religious 
and highly enlightened men, working together 
toward the consummation of great undertakings, 
amid a populace for the most part oblivious of the 
profound and subtle meanings of which their work 
was full.” 

Out of the dark age, the middle age emerged, and 
the early Renaissance period began, “The first 
transcendent springtide of the modern world.” 

Within twenty years of Columbus’ 
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voyage, 
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Luther had nailed his thesis on the Cathedral door 
of Wittenberg. In an age of universal submission to 
authority, a blow for the right of private judgment, 
the liberty of the human conscience had been struck, 
the long struggle against the benumbing yoke of an 
all-powerful ecclesiasticism had been begun. 

This was the early period of what is called the 
Renaissance, the period that is with us today. It 
has been pointed out that the term Renaissance is 
not a happy one, that it implies two mistaken ideas; 
first, that art was dead and, second, that it rose 
again in its old form. Art was not dead; dead things 
are incapable of evolution. The men of the early 
Renaissance were not copyists, they were innovators, 
profiting by the lessons of antiquity. The great 
stream of present-day knowledge is fed by the far- 
off rivulets of long ago. If you would know the 
extent of this stream, go to the sources of the 
rivulets and follow down. 

The great meaning of the Renaissance is that the 
mental attitude of mankind had changed. For the 
first time for thousands of years, practically in the 
history of civilization, the secular spirit predomi- 
nated over the religious, and civil architecture became 
more important than religious architecture. If you 
will look for the mental analogy between the Greek 
period and the Renaissance, or present, you will 
find it. 

These are the underlying reasons of the creations 
of styles of bygone periods. During the four years’ 
term in college, the student learns the grammar of 
those styles. His course will also embrace the 
physics of architecture, as applied to modern con- 
struction of buildings. When he has acquired this 
knowledge and been graduated from the university 
or college, a wonderful field lies before him for the 
proper practice of his profession. 

As architecture has expressed the mind and life 
of the people in the past it should and must do so in 
the future. 

What has the present era to express? The spirit 
of rationalism. This is the age of modern humanism 
marked by its regard for the individual and the 
brotherhood of man, the strong sentiment toward 
democratic forms of government, by the extension 
of free education, free libraries, free hospitals, public 
parks, recreation-grounds, and baths; by its yearn- 
ings and efforts toward social betterments; by the 
power held by public opinion, and the responsibility 
of expressing the meaning, the spirit, the soul of the 
times in which we live, in terms of art, for future 
generations to recognize, rests with the architect. 

When this is fully realized by every architect, the 
dawn of the day will be with us. We shall see the 
regeneration of an art which, to me, is the noblest, 
the most intimate, the most expressive, the most 
eloquent, of all arts. 
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Book Reviews 


“Die Baukunst Unserer Zeit.” By Otto 
Wagner, Vienna, 1914. Anton Schroll & Co. 


The fourth edition of this work (originally pub- 
lished in 1895) is sent to the Octagon with a dedi- 
cation in the author’s handwriting, which may be 
translated “dedicated to the American Institute of 
Architects with particular appreciation by the 
author.” In red at the bottom of the same page is 
this clause “Printed before the outbreak of the 
world war!” 

In a delightful introduction to this edition the 
author says that there are innumerable books and 
periodicals which appear each year intended to 
“inform” the public on questions of art, and to raise 
the rather low standard of their art comprehension. 
They reach a very small number of people and have, 
with few exceptions, almost the contrary effect. 
This sad result is due to the fact that the authors 
of these books and periodicals offer one of the follow- 
ing prescriptions: They have either discovered a 
country or town whose building art they wish to 
introduce to the public, or they recommend a style 
epoch which alone is able to elevate the soul of man, 
or they gush over beautiful public squares and 
crooked streets (this in a time of automobiles, flying 
machines, super-dreadnoughts, cannons capable of 
shooting 16 kilometers, and armies of millions), or 
they juggle with phrases like “home crafts,” and 
speak of the maintenance of local civic arts, or they 
show their current art interest by studying the con- 
temporaries of Vitruvius. One thing, Herr Wagner 
says, these authors have in common: They always 
mix up the field of art with the field of archzology, 
and they never have anything to say about the art 
of our time, (and more particularly the building art), 
or else only say things that are wrong. After we 
have bought these books and, what is worse, have 
read them, he says, we must conclude that they are 
really assaults on the art of our time. Therefore 
we must take every means to limit their possibilities 
for evil. It is for these reasons and others, that he 


excuses the printing of this edition, twenty years 
after the first. 

The author announces that he has written this 
book for the student, and yet as I look through it | 
cannot help feeling how much he says could well be 
assimilated by the full-blown architect. His lectures 
(as a fact they are such) on architecture deal with 
what we would call the commonplaces of our art 
things that we pretend to take for granted, and yet 
they are things that not one in a hundred architects 
considers in his daily work or keeps in mind in his 
design. He-writes very well indeed about such sub- 
jects as the consistency of form and honesty in the 
use of material; the origin of new forms in decora- 
tion; the thing that the artist shall seek in his own 
period; the idiocy of art imitation; the potentiality 
of new design in steel and concrete. Whatever we 
may think of the results attained by Herr Wagner 
in his own efforts to develop modern architecture 
(efforts indicated by the illustrations to this book), 
we must acknowledge that his arguments are sound 
and just as pertinent today, at least so far as America 
is concerned, as they were when the first edition of 
this book appeared twenty years ago. We can say 
this here, if we acknowledge it nowhere else. We, 
the artists who in the nature of our work come most 
closely to actual life and modern conditions, ignore 
those conditions and that life in our design. 

These discourses of Herr Wagner have been 
translated into a number of languages. If they have 
not been translated into English I wish they might 
be, even though I know that not one architect in 
fifty in this country will read them. We never read 
books on art, and if we did we would not heed any 
that might disturb our serene composure. As a 
whole our art is still where the art of painting stood 
in 1780. Perhaps the Institute may in time adjust 
its business affairs so that a Convention may be 
devoted to the important topic suggested by the 
book under consideration: “Has architecture a 
chance for life, or is it as an art really dead?” 

Rosperr D. Koun (F.) 


Obituary 


Samuel Booth Snook 


Admitted to the Institute as a Fellow in 1895 
Died at Upper Montclair, New Jersey, March 13, 1915 


Samuel Booth Snook was born August 21, 1857, 
in New York City. He was a son of John B. Snook, 
who came from England in 1815, and who engaged 


in the practice of architecture in 1837, being the 
founder of the present firm of which Mr. Snook 
was a member, and which is said to be the oldest 
architectural firm in this country. The family 
moved to Brooklyn about 1860, and Mr. Snook 
received his education at Erasmus Hall, Flatbush, 
and later at Temple Academy, Brooklyn. He en- 
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tered his father’s office in 1878, as draughtsman, 
becoming head draughtsman in 1885, and entered 
the firm in 1887, just fifty years after it was founded, 
and continued an active member therein until the 
time of his death. He was married in Brooklyn on 
June 4, 1884, to Ella Louise Pendleton. He had 
two sons—Curtis Pendleton, a member of the 
present firm, and Elward Sayer, who died in 1902. 
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Mr. Snook was a resident of Brooklyn until 1907, 
when he moved to Montclair. He was a charter 
member of the Brooklyn Chapter and some time 
its Vice-President. 


Normand S. Patton 


Admitted to the Institute as a Fellow in 1889 
Died at Oak Park, IIl., March 15, 1915 


The Forum 


Is There Such a Thing as a ‘Proper 
Minimum Charge?” 


To Tue Forum: 

Perusal of the Proceedings of the Forty-Eighth 
Annual Convention, just received, reminds me that 
at Convention time the duties of the Judiciary 
Committee, upon which I| was drafted for the occa- 
sion, prevented all but brief and occasional presence 
at sessions, and gives me a quickened appreciation 
of the frame of mind of my confréres to whom the 


situation was not a first experience. The hours of 


Convention sessions should be made a ‘“‘closed 
season” for protracted committee meetings, if for 
no other reason than the interest of the spiritual 
welfare of the victims. 

But what I intended to say pertains to the dis- 
cussion in connection with the report of the Com- 
mittee on Schedule of Charges, which, after these 
months, is fresh—to me—fresh, in the sense of a 
late rendering of an old theme, whose refrain runs a 
“proper minimum charge.” As such it summons a 
train of memories and reflections. There comes to 
mind a conversation: “On account of the large quan- 
tity of eastern material used in the Northwest, 


entailing heavy freight charges, and on account of 


higher wages in certain lines, | suppose a given 
building costs more in the Northwest than in a 
large part of the East. Given a building costing in 
the East $100,000, for which $6,000 is pronounced 
a ‘proper minimum charge,’ would $6,600 be a 
‘proper minimum charge’ for producing the same 
building costing, in the Northwest, say, $110,000, 
because of freight rates and certain higher wages?” 
Even at a slightly increased draughtsman’s cost to 
the architect, the question is embarassing. 

Another incident: A building is about to be let 
for contract. It is designed in common red brick. 
At the last minute an expensive brick is substituted, 
at an expense of $10,000. Its color, scale, and texture 
makes unnecessary a single change of line, while 
specifications note the alteration. Is $600 a “‘proper 
minimum charge” for making the change in the 
specifications? 

I once designed a woolen factory. The drawings 
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consisted of elevations, sections, and details of a 
corner and one other typical bay. Was 5 per cent 
(the current rate) a “proper minimum charge’”’ for 
the 350 feet of mill built then? But suppose the 400 
feet which was added the following year had been 
built at the time of the first 350 feet, would 5 per 
cent have been a “‘proper minimum charge’’ for the 
total 750 feet? 

Years and years ago—it seems—when a former 
President of our Institute, and in fact our present 
President, used to serve clients in my community 
when I was an inexperienced fledgling (I suppose 
they adhered to the then “proper minimum charge”), 
I reflect how perfectly simple it was for me to 
make the thrifty Vermonter appreciate that my 
work, born of inexperience and youthful enthusiasm, 
was worth just as much as that of the practised 
gentlemen referred to. I feel rather foolish when I 
think of it, yet I guess, perhaps, I got more than my 
services were worth for “standing for” the “proper 
minimum charge,” as promulgated by the Institute. 
That was twenty years or more ago. The Institute 
still promulgates the “proper minimum charge.” | 
notice, too, that the conception of a “‘proper mini- 
mum charge” wanders off into the Competition 
Code and seems to cause nervousness there. It 
occurs to me also that when the Institute employs 
an architect it avoids the issue of a “‘proper minimum 
charge,” and somehow it impresses me as a sensible 
act. 

| have a suspicion that, perhaps, in considering 
the proposition of a “proper minimum charge,” we 
have for long been dealing with something like unto 
the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end—there is no 
such thing. At least the question recurs: For archi- 
tectural work of all sorts, large or small, simple or 
intricate, plain or rich, performed under all the 
differing conditions of practice, of building, or of 
living, with the differing degrees of professional and 
artistic ability among practitioners, is it reasonable 
to suppose that it is possible to name a “proper 
minimum charge” intended to cover all cases? Is 
there, in all reality, such a thing as a “proper mini- 
mum charge?” 


W. R. B. Wittcox (F.) 
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Everett V. Meeks, Chairman, 126 East 75th St., New York City 





Official Notification of Awards—Judgment of March 16, 1915 


CLASS “B”—III. ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem) 


“A Fountain in a City Square” 


The subject of this program was “A Fountain in 
a City Square,” requiring the use of the orders. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 260 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 169 Analyti- 
ques (Final Drawings) in the above problem. 

The following students received First Mention 
Placed: E. Rhoads and W. Hohl, Cleveland Archi- 
tectural Club, C. J. Mitchell, T-Square Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

The following students received First Mention: 
C. C. Henne, Columbia University; J. P. Metheny, 
L. C. Smith, and J. R. Kilburn, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; E. Zloccowick, Drexel Institute; 
M. W. Schultz, Atelier Licht; M. Dennison, care of 
F. C. Hirons, New York City; C. H. Kahrs, Pratt 
Institute; F. R. Fish and T. E. McMullin, T-Square 
Club. 


CLASS “B”—III. PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“A Building for a State Historical Society” 


The subject of this program was “A Building for 
a State Historical Society,” requiring, in addition 
to the entrance vestibule, a section hall, a library, 
exhibition galleries, and minor dependencies. The 
program, allowing great latitude in the disposition 
of the various parts, gave the students a chance to 
show their ability not only in arranging their plans, 
but in reasoning out the relative importance to be 
given to the various parts. The chief faults shown 
by the students was a lack of ability to realize what 
in the plans was important and what was not. Many 
also failed to realize that while only a front elevation 
was called for, the plans should indicate the possi- 
bility of making a side elevation. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 244 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 118 Projet 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the above prob- 
lem. 

The following students received First Mention 
Placed: O. E. Reagan, Atelier Corbett, New York 
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City; J. F. Weston and K. Moriyama, Atelier 
Hirons, New York City. 

The following students received First Mention: 
W. J. Campbell, G. W. Kahrs, A. Steinke, and B. H. 
Whinston, Columbia University; F. B. Smith, 
Atelier Hirons, New York City. 


PUPIN PRIZE COMPETITION 


“An Electrolier” 


The Committee on Education 
sketches in the above competition. 

The following student was awarded First Prize: 
$50: W. B. Rabenold, University of Pennsylvania, 
School of Architecture. 

The following student was awarded Second Prize, 
$25: L. Fentnor, Atelier Wynkoop, New York City. 

The following students were placed in the order 
named: E. B. Baker, T-Square Club, Philadelphia; 
M. B. Dechant, University of Pennsylvania School 
of Architecture; Miss A. H. Dornin, Columbia 
University; R. M. Kennedy, Cornell University. 

The subject of this program was “An Electro- 
lier,” to be hung in the electric buildings of an 
exposition in which the use of as many of the recent 
modes of electrical illumination were to be used as 
possible. Skill in the use of a variety of methods of 
illumination greatly influenced the jury in awarding 
the prize. 

The Jury for the Class “B”—III, Analytique 
Competition, was composed of the following: W. 
Lawrence Bottomley, Julian C. Levi, Louis S. Weeks, 
Wm. N. Taylor, William Lamb, John J. Dull, John 
A. Gurd, W. P. Barney, F. H. Haskell, and Arthur 
Nash. 

The Jury for the Class “B”—III, Projet Compe- 
tition, was composed of the following: Everett V. 
Meeks, F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr., F. H. Bosworth, 
Jr., Lloyd Warren, John Wynkoop, Frederic C. 
Hirons, Harvey W. Corbett, Arthur Ware, and 
Charles Lawrance. 

The Jury for the Pupin Prize Competition was 
composed of the following: E. V. Meeks, Julian C. 
Levi, F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr.,. Wm. Lamb, F. H. 
Bosworth, Jr., Wm. N. Taylor, F. H. Haskell, 
Arthur Nash and Charles Lawrance. 


received 56 














The Municipal Art Society Prize 
CLASS “A”—IV. PROJET (Problem in Design) 


“The Treatment of the Banks of a River 
Flanking a Natural Fall” 


It is supposed that a lake with a natural dam is 
located in a mountainous region. Two cities have 
sprung up, one on each side of the lake, with a com- 
mon interest both in the use of the water-power 
from the falls, and in the treatment of banks and 
connecting bridge, so that the natural beauty of the 
location may be enhanced. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 129 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 65 Projets 
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Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the above 
problem. 

The following student was awarded the Municipal 
Art Society Prize of $50: G. L. Kaufman, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. 

The following students received Second Medal: 
E. J. Robin and H. C. Beckett, Columbia Univer- 
sity; G. L. Kaufman, R. M. Kennedy, and H. W. 
Nolker, Cornell University; D. McLachlan, Jr., 
Atelier Hirons, New York City; K. C. Welch, of 
U. of P. School of Architecture. 

The program was difficult to judge, as must 
always be the case where the character is left so 
free. It was decided at the outset that no one type 
of solution was obviously indicated. The projets 
were of very uneven merit, some showing great 
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imagination in elevation and none in plan, while 
others evidently considered a mass of masonry a 
sufficient answer to the picturesque possibilities of 
the problem, if only a well-reasoned plan had been 
secured, There was a prevalent lack of scale, and 
no drawing was considered worthy a First Medal, 
in fact the students as a whole failed adequately to 
appreciate the opportunities that the program 
offered. Of the drawings reproduced, that receiving 
the prize shows an excellent grasp of the problem 
and a thoroughly well-reasoned plan. 


CLASS “A”—IV. ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
(Rendered Sketch) 


“A Wall Tablet’’ 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 38 
Sketches in the above problem. 
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Third Medal: C. J. Lappley, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
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The following students received Mention: A. K. 
Mausolff, Columbia University; W. C. Stanton, 
T-Square Club, Philadelphia; J. VanAlst, Jr., W. B. 
Rabenold, M. E. Graham and L. Morgan, U. of 
P. School of Architecture. 


CLASSES “A” AND “B” ARCHAZOLOGY. 
IV. PROJET (Problem in Design) 


“A Colonial Stair-Hall’’ 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 175 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 26 Projets 
Rendus (Final Drawings) in the above problem. 

The following students received Third Medal: 
L. W. Griffin, C. J. Lappley, and H. B. Pearce, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; F. J. Kuchler and 
J. VanAlst, Jr., U. of P. School of Architecture. 

A nice appreciation of the refinement and charm 
of Colonial architecture, as expressed in this coun- 
try from 1750-1820, was shown in the archeology 
projets,—a juster taste and finer sense characterizes 
the drawing shown herewith than any of its com- 
petitors. 


CLASSES “A” AND “B”.—IV. MEASURED 


DRAWINGS 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 4 
drawings. 

The following students received Third Medal: 
B. B. Spigel, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
F. L. Rand, U. of P. School of Architecture. 


CLASS “B”.—IV. ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
(Rendered Sketch) 


“A Door to a Burial Vault” 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 119 
Sketches in the above problem. 

The following students received First Mention: 
E. M. Milnar, Atelier Favrot and Livaudais, New 
Orleans; C. L. Wenkenbach, T-Square Club, Phila- 
delphia; A. H. Goddard, George Washington 
University. 

The following students received Mention: Miss 
V. Cook, Columbia University; A. M. Atkinson, 
Atelier Hoit, Kansas City; R. K. Galbraith and C. F. 
Carpenter, George Washington University. 


The Jury for the Class “A”.—IV Projet Com- 
petition was composed of the following: Harvey W. 
Corbett, William Emerson, Frederic C. Hirons, 
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Ely J. Kahn, William Lamb, Louis Leonard, composed of the following: W. Lawrence Bottom- 

John V. Van Pelt, Arthur Ware, John Wynkoop. ley, W. A. Boring, F. H. Bosworth, Jr., Julian C. 
The Jury for the Archeology Projet, Measured Levi, Austin W. Lord, Henry R. Sedgwick, Lloyd 

Drawings and Esquisse-Esquisse Competitions was Warren, Lawrence S. Weeks, Laurence G. White. 
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Crass “A”—IV. Proset. Pitan. Second Medal: H. C. Beckett, Columbia University. (Extension Course.) 
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Crass “A”—IV. Proset. Municipat Art Society Prize. G. L. Kaufman, Cornell University 





JOURNAL OF 


Joint Committee on Sculpture,S.B.A.A. 
and Nat. Sculpture Society 


Litoyp WarREN, Chairman 


Awards Made at Judgment of March 29 


First Crass: Composition, “A Doorway with 
Caryatides.” 
Second Medals: Saul Baizerman and Will 


Goldman; S. B. A. A. atelier. Aaron Goodelman and 
Louis Bayman, Cooper Union atelier. 

Mentions: James Novelli and John Ruhl, 
S. B. A. A. atelier. Louis Bayman and A. Corso, 
Cooper Union atelier. 


S. B. A. A. studio. 
Second Medals: Louis Keila, Mr. R. Hinton 
Perry’s class; J. Yoshika, Mr. Edmond T. Quinn’s 
class; Chas. A. Hafner, Mr. Solon Borglum’s class. 
Mentions: I. Bulambasic, Getano Cecere, Chas. 
A. Hafner, Mr. Solon Borglum’s class. 


First Crass: “Life Model.” 


THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


SeconD Crass: Summer Work. 
Special First Medal: “Drawing of a Roman 
Frieze.” R. P. Chambellan. 
Sreconp Crass: “Louis XIV Ornament:” 
Mentions: A. Tagliabue, Carl Marchese, August 
Brunelli. 


Joint Committee on Mural Painting, 
S.B.A.A.,and Society of Mural Painters 
Litoyp WarRREN, Chairman 
Award Made at Judgment of February 10 

First Preliminary Competition for Decoration of 
Vestibule of DeWitt Clinton High School. 

Chosen for the final competition: Mr. J. Van 
Everen and Mr. Ira Remsen. 

Award Made at Judgment of February 19 

Final Competition for decoration of ambulatory 
of auditorium of Washington Irving High School 
was awarded to Mr. Robert K. Ryland. 








SouTH SipE oF AMBULATORY 





ONE-HALF OF West ENp oF AMBULATORY.—COMPETITION IN Murat PAINTINGS 
Ambulatory of Auditorium, Washington Irving High School, New York. Winning Design: Robert K. Ryland 











Ira Remsen 














J. Van Everen 
CoMPETITION IN Murav PAINTING: VESTIBULE OF DeEWitr CLINTON HiGgH ScHOOL 
Designs Admitted to the Final Competition 
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First Medal, Second Class. 
Renaissance-table: C. Marchese 









Second Medal: Paul Baizerman 
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Second Medal: Will Goldman Second Medal: Louis Bapasen 


First CLass: CoMposiTION IN SCULPTURE: ““A Doorway WITH CARYATIDES” 
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Town Planning and Housing 


GEORGE B. 


The Significance of the English Town- 
Planning Act of 1909 
By Frank Backus WILLIAMs* 


To the student of housing,—that is, of the attain- 
ment of social well-being by means of the houses in 
which people live,—no country in Europe is more 
interesting than England. Modern housing legis- 
lation started in England, and she has been busily 
passing laws on housing ever since. England was 
the first to legislate on this subject because modern 
industrialism began there, and the conditions of 
modern industrialism produce the large city, which, 
in its unregulated growth, seems inevitably to pro- 
duce the slum. England, being the first nation 
brought face to face, in its slums, with modern hous- 
ing evils in an acute form, was the first conscien- 
tiously to attempt a solution of these and modern 
housing problems generally. This legislation, with 
its aims, its causes, and its results, makes a most in- 
teresting and profitable study. The slums of Eng- 
land are the worst in Europe; her garden cities 
models of housing and effective planning. The rea- 
sons for the success of this effort to improve housing 
conditions in the one case and failure in the other 
are characteristically English. In housing, as in 
other fields, she has attacked the immediate problem 
to the neglect of its wider and remoter relations; 
once again she has been unable to see her problem 
“singly and see it whole;” in her effort to obtain a 
speedy remedy for bad housing, she has overlooked 
city planning. 


How Street Systems Affect Houses 

The house is not sufficient unto itself; the con- 
ditions that prevail within it are regulated by the 
conditions that prevail without. The environment 
of the house is, in large measure, determined by the 
plan of the city in which it is situated. This is true 
both of the lot upon which the house stands—the 
immediate setting—and the larger environment of 
neighborhood and district. The street system is an 

*This paper was delivered on November 23, 1914, at a 
conference held by members of a small party of special 
students, members of the National Housing Association, 
who made an investigation of housing and allied matters 
in England last summer. The writer of the paper, in 1913, 
made an investigation of districting in Germany and Aus- 
tria, for the Heights of Buildings Commission of New York 
City, the results of which are published in their report. He 
is at present a member of the staff of the Commission on 


Building Districts and Restrictions, and a member of the 
newly formed Advisory Commission on City Planning for 


New York City.—Ebrror, 


FORD (M.), 


AssociATE Epiror 

important part of the city plan, and it is that 
system which, by locating the streets that cut the 
land into blocks, determines the size and shape of 
these blocks, and therefore, in large degree, the size 
and shape of building lots as well. It is from the 
lot upon which it stands that the house obtains its 
light and air. If the lot is generous, a fine house may 
be built upon the lot; if the lot is small, the house 
must be small in proportion, or lack sun, air, and 
open space. The neighboring lots, in like manner, 
fix the character of neighboring houses. 

The character of streets;—wide or narrow, 
parked or paved, with or without local or rapid 
transit,—is essentially a matter of city planning; it 
is that character which goes far toward determining 
whether the street shall be used for business or resi- 
dence. Business seeks the street with the trolley; 
business centers grow, and gradually exclude resi- 
dences, where traffic streets center. How often the 
building of a trolley line in a street changes it, how 
completely the construction of a subway under the 
street may revolutionize it, how greatly the laying 
out of a park nearby may improve it! 

It is the street system that gives a district access 
to the rest of the city. If that system furnishes a 
direct connection, with rapid transit, to the center, 
the district is itself in effect central; if that connec- 
tion is roundabout and slow, the district is practically 
an outlying one. 

In these and many other ways city construction 
according to plans, careful or haphazard, good or 
bad, of necessity affects housing. Housing projects 
also must take account of the city plan, and locate 
the houses in question in those parts of the city best 
adapted to them and to the people for whom they 
are constructed. In the heart of the city a residence 
district must be laid out with great care, or business 
round about will congest it. On the other hand, a 
suburb is not suitable for a labor colony unless 
cheap rapid transit is there to bring the workmen 
to their work. 

For many reasons, therefore, in any housing re- 
form, wise city planning i is an essential and helpful 
factor; any effort in the direction of housing which 
neglects the city plan as it is, and as careful planning 
may develop it, is likely to have grave practical 
defects. 

This close connection between housing and city 
planning England has realized but slowly and im- 
perfectly. She was first among European nations 
to recognize and endeavor to remedy bad housing 
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conditions in modern industrial cities. Being first, 
she had the opportunity to discover and perfect a 
sound solution of these housing problems. That she 
failed to do so, a short review of her housing and 
city-planning legislation will, I believe, tend to 
show. [Lack of space compels us to omit this review 
of legislation. —Epiror.]| 
The Important English Act of 1909 

The first legislation in England professing to be 
a city-planning act is entitled “The Housing and 
Town-Planning Act of 1909,” and may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

The law selects for planning ‘‘land which is in 
course of development, or appears likely to be used 
for building purposes.” In other words, the act deals 
with undeveloped areas in or near cities or towns. 

The area chosen for planning under the act is 
governed, in its development, by a “scheme” 
specially devised to suit its needs, and probably 
differing somewhat from the scheme for any other 
area. That scheme contains all the planning law of 
the district in question. It fixes the location and 
width of streets; the location and size of open spaces; 


2!I 


the proportions in which the abutters and the com- 
munity shall pay for these improvements; the loca- 
tion of industrial and residential areas; the number 
of houses to the acre; even the subdivision of the 
land into lots, if this be necessary. That the muni- 
cipality of which this district is a part has different 
regulations on any of these subjects, or none at all, 
and no power to pass them, is immaterial. Within 
the broad limits of the planning act, which is drawn 
to include practically all the powers considered nec- 
essary in modern city planning, the only restriction 
upon the formation of the scheme is that it shall be 
self-consistent. Even national statutes, or the lack 
of them, are no limitation; for when once in force, 
the entire scheme is itself deemed to be a statute 
superseding previous legislation. 

Even from this brief summary of its main pro- 
visions it is evident that the English act is unique 
in planning legislation. It has three unique features. 
In the first place it recognizes more exclusively than 
any other act the importance of the undeveloped 
area; in the chosen area it unilies and coérdinates 
the factors of city growth to an unusual degree, but 
it makes no attempt to accomplish the chief aim of 
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such acts in other countries, which is unity in the 
construction of the given city as a whole. 


The Great Importance of Properly Planning 
Undeveloped Areas 


Now, unquestionably, the undeveloped area is 
unusual in the opportunity it offers for advantageous 
planning, and in the danger to which it is subject of 
being ruined by bad planning or careless failure to 
plan. In the settled parts of the city things, as a 
rule, must be left much as they exist. The streets on 
the surface are lined with buildings, and underneath 
are pierced by countless pipes and wires. Systems 
of transit traverse these streets; business has built 
up vast interests on the basis of things as they are; 
residences are situated with relation to them. The 
price of land is high. Even land that is still vacant 
must be used much as is other land in the neighbor- 
hood; for it must be developed in accordance with 
established local business and residence standards, 
and on the scale demanded by local Jand values. As 
a result, changes in these parts of a city must always 
be comparatively small, rare, and expensive. 


How different is all this in the area that is still 
awaiting development. Here there are no existing 
improvements that must be destroyed, no estab- 
lished relations that must be rudely disturbed. An 
advantageous plan, besides being of advantage and 
profit, is actually often less expensive than a stupid 
one, or none at all. Here, too, land may be had 
cheaply, and may be trusted, by right planning, to 
increase in value. 


The Vicious Effect of Bad Street Planning 
in New York City 


And yet it is precisely in these areas, where 
nothing has been done, that it is so difficult to inter- 
est the public and secure action. Probably not more 
than one-fifth of Greater New York is yet built; 
but those whose business it is to know tell us that 
the so-called checker-board system of street con- 
struction, so generally condemned because it lays 
out the streets by routine instead of in relation to 
needs and convenience, will undoubtedly be extended 
until it covers the entire future city. As a rule, in 
unplanned cities, the evils of the older parts spread 
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to the newer ones. We have seen in our own city of 
New York conditions existing in the lower East Side 
reappear, unchallenged and unchecked, in the Bronx 
and in Brownsville; and in the outskirts of London 
and other English cities the new slum appears. 


England’s Wise Provision for Unity of City- 
Planning Effort 


In the second place, the English act is unique in 
the degree to which, in the development of the given 
area, all city-planning powers are united, thus 
making it possible to a high degree to give unity to 
the development of that district. This is especially 
significant. 

The modern city is a large and important enter- 
prise; its interests are many and widely varied, its 
government necessarily complex. In matters directly 
affecting construction, the work must be divided 
among many departments. Streets, parks, water, 
lighting, sewerage, are matters needing separate 
treatment. These departments can be, and in many 
cities are more or less, brought into harmony. In 
American cities this is often done by means of a 
board of public works, to which each department 
head belongs. Other countries have their own 
methods of accomplishing the same result. 


The activities which are made to coéperate, as 
indicated above, are administrative activities. The 
city government has also its legislative branch, 
equally concerned in city construction. Here 
common action is harder to secure. The council, 
for instance, has passed an ordinance or by-law as 
to the minimum width of streets. The executive 
department would often find it impossible to obtain 
seasonable permission to construct narrower streets 
in certain localities, although this would save money, 
and make these localities quiet, free from through 
traffic, and thus cheaper and better for residence. 
Or the council has failed to limit the intensity of 
buildings; and the executive of the city, desirous of 
laying out a given district in such a way as to give 
each house sufficient land so that each may have 
light and air, is unable, from lack of such limitations, 
to do so, although the cheap price of land in the 
district makes such a lay-out feasible. 

If codrdination between branches of the city 
government itself is hard to bring about, united 
action with a central government is still more diffi- 
cult to obtain. The state legislature or national 
parliament, for instance, has placed a limitation on 
the indebtedness of the city, and the city is for this 
reason unable to improve a given locality along right 
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lines before haphazard development has done irrep- 
arable damage. Or the central government has 
failed to allow municipalities, in the course of the 
construction of highways, to take land outside the 
actual street lines; and the city sees its beautiful 
boulevards spoiled by ugly environment. Where, 


as in this country, some of the regulation, or lack of 


it, is in a written constitution interpreted, perhaps, 
by an independent, conservative judiciary, these 
difficulties are greatly increased. 

All these obstacles the English act has most 
ingeniously overcome; for a scheme formed under it 
for the regulation of a particular area is in effect a 
special statute for that area, superseding local and 
national laws, and supplying any lack of such laws, 
in that area. Unity, so far as the area in question is 
concerned, could not be more fully attained; and this 
is accomplished by giving the area, in its planning, 
complete independence from the rest of the city. 


The Limitations of the English Act 


These considerations bring us to the third respect 
in which the English act is unique. It does not 
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provide for the planning of anything but the unde- 
veloped area. 

One result of the limited field of operation of the 
act is that the methods furnished by it for guiding 
the development of the chosen areas and regarded 
today by city planners generally as necessary meth- 
ods for controlling and guiding city growth, are not 
possible in the rest of the city. In the chosen area 
the intensity of building may be limited; in the rest 
of the city there is no way of guarding against con- 
centration, which may become congestion, and cause 
the spread of old slums or the appearance of new 
ones. In the chosen area the location of industries 
may be controlled; in the rest of the city industries 
may invade residence districts and injure or ruin 
them for housing. In the chosen area the community 
gets the benefit of the unearned increment in the 
increase of land values. In the rest of the city this 
source of income is denied them. 

Another result of the limitation of the act of 
1909 is that it does not provide for the planning of 
cities as organic wholes. Nor does other legislation 
supply this lack, and so make the system complete. 
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It is true that slum areas may be re-planned under 
the “unhealthy areas act,” and other portions of 
cities are sometimes developed or altered in planning 
by a special act of Parliament, as was the case in the 
district in London where the Kingsway was built. 
But this is piecemeal treatment, not the handling 
of cities as units, to be planned and developed in 
each part, not only for the good of that part, but 
for it and all other parts of the city each with relation 
to the rest. In short, this is not, except in a very 
crude way, city planning at all. 


The City as a Living Organism 


This criticism of the English act, that it does not 
provide for the planning of the entire city, but only 
of its undeveloped parts, may seem to some com- 
paratively unimportant. If the city is already 
built, they may argue, the undeveloped portion is 
all that remains to plan. 

Such critics have not grasped the real nature of 
the city. The city is not a mere accidental aggre- 
gation of independent areas, but a maze of inter- 
relations, an organism which, like all organisms, 
grows and changes in every part until it dies; in 
which no growth can be encouraged or suppressed 
in any part without careful regard for all the parts 
in their relation to each other and to the city as a 
whole. 

It is quite true, as we have already seen, that the 
new areas are those where there is by far the most 
to be done, and that radical changes in other dis- 
tricts are costly and comparatively rare; but it by 
no means follows that a planning law which includes 
the entire city is unnecessary. To the truth that all 
life involves change, the older districts are no excep- 
tion. These changes are not all by any means equally 
fundamental. In some cases they may not be struc- 
tural. Such a case would be gradual growth by the 
erection of buildings on any remaining vacant lots 
and the tearing down of old buildings and the con- 
struction of new ones on the same site. This growth 
may be guided by such regulations, for instance, as 
the limitation of the height of buildings, which a 
large old city like New York is planning to impose 
even in its oldest, most developed district—that of 
the sky-scraper. 

In other cases, the changes in the older city may 
be in the nature of additions to the skeleton of the 
city rather than a re-planning of any part of it. 
An illustration of such additions is the construction 
of the transit lines on, above, or below existing 
streets; or the building of a bridge across some 
division of the city, like a ravine or a river. 

Finally, there are the cases of actual destruction 
and re-planning. With all its expense, it must at 
times be undertaken, usually on a comparatively 
small scale, sometimes more extensively. To remedy 


growing congestion of traffic, streets occasionally 
must be widened; to utilize fully a new bridge, 
approaches to it must be cleared. The growth of 
new areas, with the consequent addition or shifting 
of population, often overtaxes existing routes to 
city centers or industrial areas and thus creates the 
need of such re-planning. 

Whatever the nature of the changes in the city, 
wherever they occur, it is not change merely of a 
district, but of that district as part of the city. The 
life of the whole city is clogged by congestion at its 
heart; a limitation of central building heights affects 
the remotest suburb; the suburb in its growth swells 
the life at the city center. This unity of the city is 
the fundamental fact of city life; the comprehension 
and application of this fact is city planning. Wher- 
ever there is life there must be intelligence; wherever 
that life has attained a higher form, there must be 
conscious unity. The city, as a living organism, 
constantly changing in every part, must as con- 
stantly be planned as a unit, to preserve and increase 
that unity. 


Constructive Planning by the Pitts- 
burgh Art Commission 


The Art Commission of Pittsburgh has recently 
submitted its first separately published report. In 
exercising its power of veto on works of art, the 
report shows that the commission has acted moder- 
ately in passing upon submissions and in a way that 
will help to improve conditions under which such 
works are created. About fifty subjects have come 
under the jurisdiction of the commission since its 
creation, the cost of which has been in excess of five 
million dollars, and, exclusive of the special outlay 
for the study of the Point district noted below, the 
cost of the commission services has been about one- 
eighth of one per cent of the cost of structures 
approved by it. 

In its studies to improve the Point District, so- 
called, the work of the commission is particularly 
noteworthy. As was stated by Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted in a report on down-town thoroughfares in 
Pittsburgh, submitted in 1910, the Point where the 
two rivers, the Allegheny on the west and the Mon- 
ongahela on the south join, is the spot where and 
around which turned the frontier struggles of the 
war that gave America to the English-speaking race. 
It is here that all the most inspiring associations of 
the city are chiefly concentrated. Because of the 
drift of business and residences eastward, the Point is 
left pocketed beyond the freight yards, and is visited 
only by the throngs who use the old Point Bridge, 
and in general is rather forgotten by most Pitts- 
burghers, although there is a considerable area of 
unimproved public open space there. 
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The Art Commission, in its effort to preserve 
the historical and topographical significance of the 
locality, has endeavored to have the city seize the 
opportunity here presented and nobly form the 
Point into a great monument, in connection with 
the placing of the North Point and South Point 
Bridges which the city is undertaking, and to secure 
a plan that will treat the whole point as one single 
monument, with no pains spared to bring the best 
skill to bear in working out the details of the plan. 

Two years’ active work by the commission, with 
the assistance of Mr. E. H. Bennett, of Chicago, 
during which time one of the city engineering bu- 
reaus drew up plans on its own initiative, resulted 
in the development of a plan, the features of which 
are illustrated herewith, and which is based upon 
the original city-plan study for the down-town 
thoroughfares submitted by Mr. Olmsted. Con- 
sideration is given to the relation to the general 
topography, to the structure of the city, and to the 
dominant lines of the street system and also to the 
conservation and development of city property in 
the most advantageous manner. 

Although the commission has endeavored to 
solve the problem in the most natural and simple 
manner possible, and to create lines which flow 
naturally and weld the composition into an harmo- 
nious whole, the city, for reasons of economy, has 
seen fit to adopt the scheme of one of the engineering 
bureaus of the department of public works, referred 
to above, and has attempted to solve only the im- 
mediate traffic demands of the Point District and of 
the bridge approaches. 

For the work of the Art Commission those who 
are responsible are John W. Beatty, President; 
Alfred B. Harlow, Vice-President; Henry McGood- 
win, Secretary, and A. B. Orth, W. L. Mellon, 
Charles D. Armstrong, Hermon A. MacNeil, 
members, and Hon. Joseph G. Armstrong and Hon. 
Robert Swan, members ex-officio. 


Neighborhood Centers 


Last June the City Club of Chicago announced 
a competition for a neighborhood center, the object 
being to develop, in graphic form, the possibilities 
of enhancing neighborhood life in cities by better- 
grouped buildings and grounds. As the purpose 
was to develop ideas and general principles, the 
widest latitude was given competitors in the selec- 
tion of the site for the center, both as to character 
of environment and geographical location. 

In an admirable statement by Mr. George E. 
Hooker, the Civic Secretary of the Club, as to the 
purpose of the “ompetition, it is explained how the 
city suffers for want of healthy and efficient neigh- 
borhood life, a condition due in part at least to the 


lack of strong, unifying nuclei of local life. The 
actual growth of such nuclei, which is going on in 
many localities in a fragmentary way, evinces the 
need for the creation of neighborhood centers after 
more complete and perfect patterns. Thus to asso- 
ciate together so far as appropriate, at a chosen 
point, and in a well-designed structure or group of 
structures, the institutions needed by the adjacent 
community, would increase the efficiency of those 
institutions, create neighborhood spirit, encourage 
neighborhood action, and contribute to the general 
attractiveness of the locality. 

Miss Anna Pendleton Schenck and Miss Marcia 
Mead, architects of New York City, won first honors 
in the competition. 

At the meeting held at the City Club, on March 

5, when the neighborhood plans submitted in the 
competition were explained by the authors, Professor 
George H. Mead said: 
. “Iwe points seem to me pretty definitely settled. One 
is that the neighborhood center should gather about the 
child and the adolescent life. The school should be the 
focal point for the interests of all the family. . . . In 
the second place, we should have means of recreation, and 
in this adults as well as children should be able to par- 
ticipate. 

“There should also be some representation of the central 
government at such a central point. Provision should be 
made in the center so that those who have inquiries or 
complaints to report could come into direct touch with 
the City Hall or its representatives. If we start to formu- 
late a center such as that, it is only natural to add the 
forum, using the City Hall ‘auditorium as the center of the 
political life of the neighborhood, bringing the political life 
right home to the people.” 

As Mr. Hooker says, such realization need not 
involve an elaborate scheme in every case. The 
principle, however, of applying design broadly to 
the physical city, especially in each case involving 
public or semi-public institutions, will commend 
itself to every student of the physical and political 
aspect of city life. 


Preliminary Program of the Seventh 
National Conference on City Planning 


On Monday, June 7, at 9:30 a. M., the Seventh 
National Conference on City Planning will convene 
in Detroit. 

On the afternoon of that day the Secretary will 
review the significant events in city planning in the 
United States since the first conference at Washing- 
ton in 1909, and will illustrate his address with 
lantern-slides. 

On Tuesday, June 8, the second and third sessions 
will be devoted to a consideration of the best 
methods of land subdivision. This subject will be 
presented in a report from a committee of the Con- 
ference, supplemented by a paper or papers by 
prominent real-estate developers. It is the intention 
to gather the essential facts about the more impor- 
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Awarded First Honor in the Chicago City Club’s Neighborhood Center Competition. By Anna Pendleton 
Schenck and Marcia Mead, Architects, New York 


tant types of subdivision plans which have been 
tested in actual use in the United States and Can- 
ada, and which have proved their advantages and 
disadvantages to the developer, to the owners and 
occupants, and to the general public. Twenty local 
committees in as many different cities have been, 
for the last two months, collecting data on the sub- 
ject. Tentative reports already received from com- 
mittees have been based on a study of typical 
blocks showing street lines, Jot lines, and buildings 
at different periods in the history of the block. 
The fourth session, in the evening, will be entirely 
devoted to the architectural side of city planning. 
It is being planned by Mr. George B. Ford (M.), 
member of the Conference Executive Committee. 


The papers will be illustrated by lantern-slides. 
At the fifth and sixth sessions on June g, the 
constitution and powers of a city-planning authority 
will be discussed. The general problem is being 
studied by a committee of the Conference, and the 
report will be written by Dr. Robert H. Whitten, 
Secretary of the City-Planning Committee of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, New York 
City. It will be supplemented by a paper on Euro- 
pean Planning Administration by Frank B. Wil- 
liams, Esq., who has made a special investigation of 
the subject for the New York committee, and by 
papers and discussions by representatives of plan 
commissions in the United States and Canada. It 
will consider such questions as: 
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1. The establishment of some single city-planning 
office or authority in each city, with at least the 
following powers and duties: (a) The adoption and 
revision of a tentative plan for the physical develop- 
ment of the city, and (6) the correlation of particular 
improvements by whatever authority originated, 
with the requirements of the comprehensive plan. 

2. Should the city-planning authority, in order 
to carry out its function of correlating the particular 
improvement with the requirements of the compre- 
hensive plan, be given (a) an absolute veto, (b) a veto 
that may be overriden by veto of council or other 
authority, (c) merely the opportunity to investigate 
and report, or (d) a combination of the above, i.e., an 
absolute veto in certain cases and merely an oppor- 
tunity to present a report in other cases? 

3. Should the function of an art jury or commis- 
sion be combined with those of a city-planning 
authority? 

4. How then should the city-planning authority 
be constituted, (a) the city engineer or other similar 
official, (b) a committee of the board of estimate, 
council, governing commission or similar body, (c) 
a special ex-officio commission, consisting of depart- 
ment heads or engineers having to do with the plan- 
ning of particular functions, (d) a special commission 
composed of citizens who are not city officials and 
who serve without pay? 

5. Should a state plan commission be created 
with duties to investigate and report, and give aid 
and advice to the local planning authorities? 

The conference committee will welcome opinions 
on any or all of the questions, which should be sent 
to Dr. Robert H. Whitten, Municipal Building, 
New York City. 

The speakers at each session will be announced 
on the final program, which will be issued about 
May 1. 


New Building Code for Massachusetts 


A building code of state-wide application, de- 
signed as a minimum law to be exceeded at local 
option, has been filed in a report submitted by the 
commission appointed two years ago by Governor 
Foss, to investigate building laws and fire conditions 
in Massachusetts. The code provides for four build- 
ing districts, the first including fireproof buildings 
only; the second, semi-fireproof buildings; the 
third, closely built-up suburbs, and the fourth, 
sparsely settled districts. Little disturbance to 
existing conditions is anticipated if the code is 
enacted, and no considerable increase in expense of 
construction. All existing codes on classified build- 
ings are put on a basis consistent with modern re- 
quirements by the proposed regulations. The met- 
ropolitan fire-hazard law now operative is made 


effective throughout the entire state, and the head 
of the present fire-hazard commission will perform 
the duties of one of the new state building depart- 
ments, with the inclusion of the building inspection 
department of the Massachusett district police in 
the work of administering the code. 

The members of the commission are, William H. 
Sayward, Chairman, Charles W. Killam, Fred F. 
Ley, William Stanley Parker, and Fred A. Wilson, 
with offices at 166 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


A Competition for the Architectural 
Solution of the Intersection of an 
Avenue and a Street. 


The Municipal Art Society of New York, in the 
hope of finding a practicable solution of the problem 
of traffic congestion at crossings where it becomes 
necessary periodically to stop traffic in one direction 
in order to allow transverse traffic to cross, announced 
a competition, in the latter part of March, open to 
all architects, engineers, students of architecture 
and others interested, for which prizes of $300, $200, 
and $100 have been offered, the competition to close 
May 22. The competitors have the privilege of con- 
demning any part of the four adjacent blocks for 
the putting through of new streets, the changing of 
the positions of the present streets, the changing of 
the levels of the streets, or whatsoever they think 
most desirable both from the point of view of exe- 
cution and of financing, although it is pointed out 
that property at such street crossings is of great 
value, and care must be taken to combine the con- 
structional features wth provisions for recoupment 
of cost. 

Details in regard to the competition may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Municipal Art 
Society of New York, 119 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Building Inspectors Conference 


In connection with the annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association, to be held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, on Friday, May 
14, 1915, there will be a conference of building com- 
missioners and inspectors and a round-table dis- 
cussion of practical problems in building regulation, 
including the following topics: 

Uniformity in building laws—how far is it 
possible and desirable. 

Relation of state and city building codes. 

Relation of building codes and laws admitting 
architects to practice. 

Discretionary power of the enforcing official, 

Relation of building inspectors to housing laws 
—districting—city planning. 
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DEsIGN FoR A NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER.—By Jens Jensen, Landscape Architect, Chicago 
The central group of buildings includes schools, gymnasiums, library, lecture-rooms, hall for drama and 
music, art gallery, museum of arts and sciences, and public baths. Connected with these buildings are an out- 
door gymnasium, an athletic field, swimming- and wading-pools and gardens. ‘Council Hill” ts for outdoor 
assemblies, including the production of dramatic art. Other institutions around the center are young men’s and 
young women’s buildings, churches, lodge-hall, fire and police stations, and a municipal building and post office. 
Stores are also adjacent to the center, and factories are within easy walking distance. 
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NEWS NOTES 


On the following day the conference will take up 
special matters of interest, such as the possibility of 
uniformity in unit stresses, the present tendency 
toward low floor loads, the recognition of hollow 
tiles, technical details of fire protection, sanitation, 
and structural safety for the protection of both life 
and property, what protection is ideally desirable, 
and what can a building code reasonably require. 

All architects are especially invited to the N. F. 
P. A. session and to the conference. 


News Notes 


The “Stewardson Party” of the 
Philadelphia Chapter 


The Second Annual Stewardson Party of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects was held in the gallery of the Art Club 
on Saturday evening, April 10. Besides the younger 
men of the profession who are members of the T- 
Square Club, the Chapter’s guests included a rep- 
resentative number of the advanced students in 
architecture of the University of Pennsylvania, 
together with the instructors of that institution and 
of the leading art schools, officers of the Art Club 
and kindred organizations. 

The gathering was wholly informal, thus carry- 
ing out the original intention of these parties, namely 
to bring together the older and younger men of the 
profession and those who will in the future enter it. 
Especial interest was given to the present occasion 
by making it a private view of the 21st Annual 
Architectural Exhibition given by the Philadelphia 
Chapter A. I. A. and the T-Square Club now hung 
in the gallery of the Art Club, and which was open 
to the public on the following day, this enjoyable 
feature being through the courtesy of the exhibition 
board. The Chapter and its guests numbered about* 
160, and the success of the entertainment indicates 
that these annual gatherings will become a popular 
activity of the Chapter. 


Prof. Goodyear Addresses the 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Following the informal Chapter dinner, on 
March 3, the members adjourned to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, where Professor Wm. 
H. Goodyear, Curator of Fine Arts in the Brooklyn 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, addressed the Chapter 
and its guests, the subject being “Architectural 
Asymmetries and Refinements.” This was the first 
of two lectures on this subject delivered under the 
joint auspices of the Chapter and the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the second being on the 
evening of March 10. 
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Besides illustrating his subject with lantern- 
slides, the hall at the Academy of Fine Arts was 
hung with an interesting collection of photographs 
loaned by the Brooklyn Institute, and arranged by 
Professor Goodyear in a comprehensive manner. 
This exhibition was open to the public during the 
week intervening the two lectures. These lectures 
are in accordance with the Chapter’s activities 
through its Committee on Education and Program, 
and both occasions were largely attended. 

Professor Goodyear has been notified of his elec- 
tion as Honorary and Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. The Irish 
architects have thus shown their appreciation of 
Mr. Goodyear’s lectures on his discoveries of 
medieval architectural refinements, which were 
given in Dublin last May, and of the exhibition at 
the Dublin Museum of Mr. Goodyear’s Cathedral 
photographs which were loaned by the Brooklyn 
Museum at that time. 


The Ohio State Association of the 
Institute 


At a meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, on March 
18 last, we note that, the Ohio State Association was 
organized, and a Constitution and By-Laws were 
duly adopted. The delegates present were as 
follows: J. G. Steinkamp, Cincinnati; Herbert B. 
Briggs, C. W. Hopkins, Cleveland; Albert M. Allen, 
C. W. Bellows, George H. Bulford, Frank A. Pack- 
ard, C. E. Richards, Columbus; Harry I. Schenck, 
Dayton. 

Officers were elected as follows: George M. 
Anderson, Cincinnati, President; C. W. Bellows, 
Columbus, Vice-President; Herbert B. Briggs, 
Cleveland, Secretary and Treasurer. This is the 
third State Association to be organized under the 
By-Laws of the Institute, although we believe 
that movements are already on foot in other 
states where the influence and efliciency of a State 
organization have been recognized. 


Southern California Chapter Endorses 
City Planning and Housing Legislation 


At the meeting of the Southern California Chap- 
ter, held in Los Angeles, on March 9, Mr. Charles 
Henry Cheney gave a talk on the work of the State 
Bureau of Housing and Immigration, illustrated by 
lantern-slides, showing conditions and remedies for 
and methods of improvement adopted in various 
cities throughout the country. Following this most 
interesting and instructive address, Mr. Cheney 
presented a brief outline of the five housing bills 
now before the state legislature, and the four city- 
planning bills now before that body, the general 
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features of which we hope to review in a future issue. 
At a general discussion which followed, Mr. Cheney 
requested the Chapter’s endorsement of these meas- 
ures, and it was determined that the Chapter ap- 
prove the intents and purpose of the bills, so far as 
approval was possible without a thorough and com- 
plete knowledge of the detailed provisions contained 
therein. 


Report of the Cleveland Chapter Com- 
mittee to Confer with the Peesmaities 
from the Plastering Contractors’ 
Association. 

The following recommendations were submitted 
by the committee: 

Item 1. Direct contracts with the plastering con- 
tractors. 

Owing to the fact that plastering contractors 
give lower bids to general contractors than to archi- 
tects, the architect who seeks to deal directly with 
the plastering contractor is placed under a consider- 
able handicap. Therefore, it is recommended that 
specifications for this item be left as at present, en- 
tirely at the discretion of the architect. 

Item 2. Heating of building during construction. 

It is recommended that architects uniformly 
incorporate in all specifications provision that the 
owner will furnish the heating plant and fuel, and 
that each contractor shall furnish his own fireman, 
and become responsible for the plant, and any 
damage to his own work from lack of heat. 

Item 3. Patching. 

It is the opinion of the committee that it is not 
only inadvisable to have two kinds of patching, but 
that some basis must be found for including the 
price of all patching in the plastering contract. It 
is recommended that the cost of patching of every 
kind be fixed in advance, and made a separate item, 
but that it be included in all contracts. 

Item 4. Checking grounds. 

Woodwork partitions frequently become crooked 
after the grounds are in position and checked. It is 
recommended that plastering contractors be not 
held in any way responsible for the location of 
grounds, but that they be required to examine all 
grounds, and report to the architect all cases where 
they are crooked and untrue, and that this provision 
be incorporated in all specifications. 

Item 5. Payment of percentage. 

It is recommended that when contracts are made 
directly between the owner and the plastering con- 
tractor, that contracts be so drawn that the full 
amount, less the usual percentage, be paid upon the 
substantial completion of the contract, and the bal- 
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ance, except 2 per cent of the contract price, be 
paid the usual thirty, sixty, or ninety days there- 
after, the final two per cent being withheld until the 
patching is completed; Provided, however, that $50 
shall be a minimum sum to be withheld to insure 
the performance of the patching. 

To guarantee the plaster from falling off, cracking, etc. 

When the specifications clearly state the brand 
of material to be used, its application to the surface 
to be covered, the way it is to be used, oftentimes is 
not practical, especially on concrete surfaces. 
Different contractors have different methods of 
plastering these surfaces, and it is hard to find one 
who will guarantee the other contractor’s method. 
It has already been decided by the Plastering Con- 
tractors’ Association to have each member contribute 
his best method for each kind of work; to then sift 
out the ones giving the best results, and submit 
them to the architects for approval. 

The Chapter committee also considered this 
rather indefinite proposition, and is of the opinion 
that: 

When a particular brand of plaster is specified, 
and the method of application also specified, if it 
is not in the judgment of the contractor practical, 
it is a matter to be taken up with the architect or 
the contractor at the time the contract is drawn, 
and adjustment of the specification should be made 
at that time. 


St. Louis Chapter Supporting City 
Planning 


The St. Louis Chapter, actively engaged in work- 
ing out a comprehensive city plan, is supporting city 
authorities in their improvement work, and in other 
ways backing the movement for a better city. Re- 
cently in connection with the appointment of the 
members of the Municipal Arts Committee, the 
Mayor called upon the Chapter to recommend an 
architect and a landscape architect, and the chapter 
has voted to ask that the Mayor appoint the Presi- 
dent of the Chapter for the former position. The 
Chapter is coéperating with the Art League in an 
effort to preserve the beauty and utility of Forest 
Park, by proper landscape treatment. The special 
committee on city-planning projects, of which Mr. 
T. P. Barnett is chairman and Mr. Henry Wright 
vice-chairman, has been active in gathering ideas 
and opinions from members in the Chapter for incor- 
poration in the plans and projects now embodied in 
the committee’s completed scheme for a general 
city plan of St. Louis, which was shown in the exhi- 
bition held in the City Hall during the month 
of April. The Chapter intends, through its com- 
mittee, to continue the work of perfecting the 
entire plan. 
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